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The Introductory Units introduce 
pupils to the kind of language 
learning with which they will be 
involved in the Language Experi- 
ence Reading Program. Their use 
enables you to begin an effective 
developmental program the first 
day of school. They provide also a 
period of diagnostic teaching 
during which you begin to 


(a) get to know each pupil’s 
interests and backgrounds of 


experience; 


(b) assess his level of language 
development; 


(c) assess his rate of learning 
language; 


(d) gather evidence that will 
enable you to group pupils for 
the next stage of the program. 
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The Language Experience Reading Program is a developmental language 
program designed to further the school beginner's competence in listening 
and speaking and to introduce and develop the parallel skills of reading 
and writing. 


The program recognizes that, as a teacher of first-year primary, you are 
faced with thirty or more children, each with a different language background 
and each with a different rate of learning language. The program asks that 
you be aware of the individual language competence of these children, but 
it does not suggest that you attempt to plan and teach a completely indi- 
vidualized language program. It offers, instead, personalized instruction 
in small group situations. 


Language is, after all, a social instrument to be used in communication. 
Children are social beings with a great need to communicate. And unique as 
each child is, he shares with other children many similarities of personality 
and learning ability. He will learn best as he communicates with his peers— 
through language — in an atmosphere of shared learning experiences. 
Within your class you will find groups of children with similar instructional 
needs. 


The L.E.R. Program also recognizes the mammoth job you face in planning 
for the continual growth of each child in the four aspects of language. It 
therefore provides you with carefully sequenced activities and materials 
that you can organize in various ways to meet the needs of your pupils. The 
diagram at the left shows how four groups, each with different 
language needs, could progress through the first five levels of the program. 


The Language Experience Reading Program differs from other programs 
that you may have used in the manner in which it accommodates both the 
children who have superior language ability and those who are having some 
difficulty learning language. The program does not accept the belief that 
the needs of these children are met simply by having them undertake the 
same activities as other pupils but at a faster or slower pace. The Language 
Experience Program provides a choice of materials and activities compiled 
to meet varying needs. Your Teacher's Source Book suggests different 
treatments of some materials to accord with the differing interests and 
abilities of children. The organization of the Language Experience Reading 
Program is, above all, flexible. As you become more familiar with it, you 
will create your own pattern of organization for your own class. 
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The Introductory Units introduce 
pupils to the kind of language 
learning with which they will be 
involved in the Language Experi- 
ence Reading Program. Their use 
enables you to begin an effective 
developmental program the first 
day of school. They provide also a 
period of diagnostic teaching 
during which you begin to 


(a) get to know each pupil’s 
interests and backgrounds of 


experience; 


(b) assess his level of language 
development; 


(c) assess his rate of learning 
language; 


(d) gather evidence that will 
enable you to group pupils for 
the next stage of the program. 


Check list 
for language achievement 


_ Specifically, you are looking for information © ability to see and describe relationships in 
about each of your pupils in such areas as: pictures or events 


ability to classify objects and ideas 


EXPERIENCE ability to follow oral directions 


¢ range of experience ° ability to relate ideas in sequence 


® wealth of ideas gleaned from experience ability to discriminate among sounds 


a (word perception lessons) 
e ability to recall and relate experience 


willingness to participate in group 
instruction (for example, in listening 


ORAL LANGUAGE lessons) 


ability to perceive and recall sequence 
when listening to a story 


® quality of the ideas being expressed 
® lack of baby talk, maturity of expression 
e interest in using language 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
® quality of vocabulary—precision, variety, 


accuracy ¢ interest in having ideas recorded 

© adequacy of vocabulary to relate his own ® ability to select and organize ideas for 
experiences writing 

e interest in sharing ideas through oral e 


variety of sentence patterns used in 
language dictated composition 


se 
Waliclysohse riences Dates ° understanding of mechanics of written 


® ability to organize ideas for presentation expression 

without Undue Te peutien Ol e4e> ¢ interest in reading sentences from the 
¢ fluency of expression group composition 
* confidence in presenting ideas to a group ° interest in “‘reading’’ books you have 


read to the group 
© ability to gain experience by listening to 
others ¢ ability to note likenesses and differences 


in words in the group composition 
* ability to question a speaker for ote v 


further information or to offer an ¢ ability to recognize main ideas, make 
individual view on the subject inferences, et cetera from pictures 
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INTRODUCTORY UNITS 


The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2, pages 18-35 


DEVELOPING THE UNITS 


The units should be developed with groups of not more 
than ten to twelve children; only in small groups can all 
children become active participants. Because this is an 
informal, diagnostic, ‘‘getting acquainted’”’ period, these 
groupings should be fluid — changing from period to 
period and day to day. Groups can be formed on such 
bases as interest, social patterns or needs, ability, sex, or 
experience. 


Plans for the Introductory Units are found in The 
Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2, pages 18-35. Before 
beginning them, you should re-read the Introduction 
(pages 1-17). Note that with the plan for each unit in 
The Teacher’s Source Book, you are referred to Word 
Perception and Listening Lessons. These lesson sugges- 
tions will be found in Part II (page 184) and Part III 
(page 48) of The Teacher’s Source Book. 


COMMENTS 


The participation of each 
individual is important to insure 
his language development. It is as 
each child participates in situations 
demanding language that he learns 
about it — learns its power, and 
learns to use that power for his 
own ends. And through his 
participation, you will be given the 
opportunity to observe his interests 
and language usage. By using a 
variety of grouping patterns you 
can observe the child’s response to 
different children and different 
situations. 
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Introductory Units 


The Introductory Units are built around experiences 
familiar to, and of interest to, most school beginners. 


You will recognize, however, that the topics dealt with 
are, of necessity, rather general and you should therefore 
not hesitate to substitute, for any suggested experience, 
one which is of more immediate concern to a particular 
class. You will, of course, supplement the suggested 
units by choosing topics of current interest. Each Intro- 
ductory Unit provides children with opportunities and 
incentive for talking with each other and with their 
teacher — for learning to express their own ideas and for 
listening to the ideas of others. In addition you will guide 
the children in organizing their ideas and dictating 
sentences for you to record. 


Discussion 


The discussion should begin with a common experience, 
but should be much more than simply a describing of the 
shared experience. The experience itself is often simply 
the stimulus that gets talk started. The children share 
their information, their opinions, their questions, and 
move beyond simply describing what they had seen 
together. 


Experience with these units 
should develop certain under- 
standings and skills which are 
basic to the entire L.E.R.P.: 


(a) The ability to express thoughts 
and feelings in words. 


(b) The ability to listen with under- 
standing to ideas expressed 
by peers and adults. 


(c) The ability to select and 
organize ideas pertinent to a 
specific topic. 


(d) The ability to express ideas in 
appropriate form for a 
written record. 


(e) The recognition of writing as 
the symbolization of ideas 
(oral language?). 


(f) The recognition of reading as 
the interpretation of written 
symbols. 


Introductory Units 


For example, one teacher, who was beginning Unit | 
(The Teacher’s Source Bock, Level 2, page 33), had her 
pupils watch the traffic on the highway in front of the 
school for several minutes. She began the talking period 
by following the suggestion in the Source Book and 
having the children name the vehicles they had seen 
passing. Then one of the pupils directed attention to the 
long line of cars they had seen trapped behind a slow 
moving vehicle. The teacher encouraged children to draw 
on their personal experiences in such situations. The 
children talked about their feelings — ranging from sheer 
boredom in week-end traffic tie-ups to curiosity to see how 
long the line of cars would get before anyone had a chance 
to pass. They talked about the drivers’ points of view — 
and looked for solutions to the problem. Some of them 
heard for the first time about highways with more than 
two lanes and they considered whether or not this would 
be feasible for the highway passing their school. They 
talked about white lines.on the highways, the reasons for 
them, and the wisdom of obeying them. They considered 
another phenomenon that halted highway traffic — their 
own school buses. This in turn paved the way for a 
subsequent discussion of safety in their terms rather 
than in the motorists’. 

The teacher's role in this discussion was to be alert to 
every possibility, to use her own contributions and 
questions to focus on a point, to clarify an issue, and to 
draw in the non-contributors. 


In the discussion described in 
the opposite column, the children, 
under the teacher’s direction, were 
learning to speak and to listen. 


Because the nature of the discus- 
sion took them beyond the 
common experience to include a 
sharing of individual experiences, 
it became important to listen to 
what was being said instead of just 
waiting for one speaker to finish so 
that another could begin. Because 
the speaker was not relating 
something already familiar to the 
total group, he had the responsi- 
bility of expressing his ideas 
clearly. And if he did not, his 
listeners would ask for clarification 
or a further explanation. The 
nature of the problems tackled by 
the children forced them to relate 
the discussion to their larger 
experience and formulate new 
ideas of their own. 


As your pupils take part in such 
discussions, you form judgments 
about the range of experience of 
each pupil and note gaps that must 
be filled. You note, too, the degree 
to which individuals see relation- 
ships among their experiences and 
the manner in which they verbalize 
them. 


Introductory Units 


Writing the Composition 


Following the discussion, you (or perhaps one of the 
pupils) suggest that some of the key ideas be recorded in 
writing. At this stage the written composition should be 
brief (three or four sentences usually). 

Through your questions, you will help the children to 
select a few key ideas to be recorded. (See page 15, The 
Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2, for ‘‘Pattern for Writing 
the Composition.’’ As each sentence is contributed, you 
will write it on the chalkboard or on chart paper, making 
certain as you do so that the children recognize that the 
written symbols stand for their oral language. For this 
reason, it is vitally important that the sentences be 
recorded exactly as dictated. 


Reading the Composition 


After writing each sentence, read it orally to reinforce 
in the pupils’ minds the fact that the printed symbols 
represent spoken words. Following the writing, read orally 
the completed chart and talk with the pupils about the 
ideas it expresses. It is important that you focus attention 
at this time on reading as interpretation of the ideas. 


Instructions to the pupils might be as follows: 


(a) Listen while | read the first sentence. Then tell me 
what we wrote about 


(b) Listen while | read our composition. What did it tell 
you about ——————? 


(c) Listen while | read our composition. Find out if we 
wrote things in the order in which they happened. 


(d) Listen while | read the part of our composition that 
tells about the . Listen for the words we 
used to describe it. 


As the pupils dictate their 
compositions to the teacher and 
see them recorded for future 
reference, they are developing a 
number of basic understandings: 


(a) They are recognizing the close 
relationship between their 
experience, their oral language, 
and the written word. 


(b) They are beginning to under- 
stand the patterns of written 
form. 


(c) They are beginning to learn 
some simple mechanics of 
written form. 


They learn that “what is written 
is intended to be read.” 


It is especially important that 
teachers accept the fact that 
reading is defined as the interpreta- 
tion of ideas rather than the saying 
of words. Traditionally, the begin- 
ning reader’s progress has been 
measured by counting the words he 
has memorized and can recognize 
at sight. But this practice of 
learning to ‘‘say words’”’ should 
not be confused with learning to 
read in the full sense of the word. 

The Language Experience Read- 
ing Program recognizes that the 
child’s first impression of what 
reading is will be a lasting one, and 
so, from the beginning the program 
emphasizes reading as a thoughtful 
and thought-getting procedure. 
(The word perception lessons, as 
outlined in THE TEACHER’S 


Introductory Units 


To a certain extent, of course, such questions can be 
answered from memory; but it must be kept in mind that 
much that was considered in the discussion will not be 
included in the written composition. The questions are 
used primarily to remind the children that reading is 
concerned with ideas. 


It should be noted that the reading of the compositions 
during the Introductory Units is done by the teacher. At 
this point your primary concern is that the pupils learn 
what reading is, and recognize the close relationship 
between the spoken and written word. However, there will 
be some pupils who will be interested in participating in 
the reading. 


This should be encouraged, but not expected of all. 
You can help children in their initial reading by 


(a) having individuals read the sentences they dictated; 


(b) indicating a sentence with a comment such as, “‘This 
sentence tells how the squirrel looked. Read what we 
wrote about it.’ 


(c) having the pupils find, for example, the sentence that 
tells about ‘‘Susie’s red dress.” 


Many children will of course come to recognize indi- 
vidual words as a result of writing and reading the 
Introductory Units. However, this will not be a primary 
emphasis during the reading or the word study exercises. 
The word study exercises (See examples on page 18, 
The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2) will be centred on 
visual discrimination of words. 


SOURCE BOOKS make provision 
for developing a full complement of 
word perception skills without 
violating the supremacy of 
meaning in reading.) 


The development of an initial 
sight vocabulary in the Language 
Experience Reading Program 
might well be compared with the 
child’s learning to speak. Certainly 
no attempts are made to “‘control’”’ 
the vocabulary or the sentence 
patterns to which the infant listens. 
In most homes he is exposed to a 
wide variety of language and to 
numerous speakers. At ten months 
of age it might be said that a 
particular child could not say one 
word. However, it would be rash to 
say that he had not begun to 
learn words. 


As he listens to the language of 
his environment, and hears words 
and phrases over and over again, 
and attaches importance to 
particular words among these, he 
is laying the foundation for his 
initial speaking vocabulary. 


In a similar way, the Language 
Experience Reading Program 
builds an initial reading vocabulary. 
There is no ‘‘control”’ imposed on 
either the vocabulary or the 
sentence patterns used in the 
children’s compositions. The pupils 
are exposed to a wide variety of 
written language dealing with 
topics close to their own experi- 
ences. They return again to read 
(or watch and listen as the teacher 
reads) these compositions. They 
encounter the function words of 
English (such as it, the, he, my) 
over and over because they use 
them in almost every writing 
activity they undertake. 


Introductory Units 


Several suggestions for using the compositions 
developed as part of the Introductory Units are listed on 
page 19, The Teacher's Source Book, Level 2. 


In addition you should return to the compositions on 
several succeeding days to read and talk about them with 
the writers. You should also use the compositions wherever 
possible in conjunction with the word perception lessons. 
For example, Word Perception Lesson 17 is taught as 
part of Unit |. Following this lesson the teacher might 
re-read the composition and have the pupils listen for 
words that begin with the same sound as house (highway, 
hill, et cetera). Nor should this use necessarily be limited 
to the composition prepared in conjunction with the unit. 
This is an ideal opportunity to re-use other compositions. 


This means that the initial sight 
vocabulary is acquired in a different 
way than it has been in the past; it 
means that teachers cannot say at 
the end of the first week of school, 
“My pupils know ten words;”’ but it 
also means that the pupils are 
learning to understand how 
language functions, and are 
building a broad base for their 
reading vocabulary. For it must be 
remembered that their reading 
experience is not limited to the 
seven words they ‘“‘know.”” 


While they are “‘learning’”’ a few 


. key words, they are meeting 


hundreds of others which will be 
part of their eventual vocabulary. 


This of course contributes to a 
rapid development of vocabulary 
as the pupils move through Level 2. 


Teachers should, therefore, not 
expect to ‘‘count words” in the 
first weeks of the program, they 
should instead look for the 
development of the fundamental 
understandings listed on page 6 of 
this pamphlet. 


Realistic teachers recognize, of 
course, that many children come 
to school with one purpose in mind 
— to learn to read. The teacher 
must beware of associating 
““reading’’ with books; she must 
constantly refer to ‘‘reading 
compositions,” “reading the 
sentence,” “reading the list.’’ In 
this way the children are led to 
recognize that they are reading, 
and as a result they are not overly 
anxious to get a book. 


When the Introductory Units have been completed (near the end of September), your 


class will be divided into instructional groups. 


10 


GROUPING PATTERNS 


As you have worked with your pupils, you have been evaluating their levels 
of language development so that you can identify tentative instructional 
groups at the end of the Introductory period. (See check list, page 4.) 

If your school has heterogeneous classes, your pupils, by late September, 
will likely fall into four broad groups, consisting of: 


(1) those pupils who appear to need an extended program of instruction 
to develop the language skills prerequisite to beginning reading; 


(2) those pupils who are expected to progress more rapidly than average; 
(3) those pupils who are expected to progress at an average rate; 


(4) those pupils who share some characteristics with both Groups 1 and 3. 


The pupils in the FIRST GROUPING may exhibit some of the following 
characteristics: (1) a limited speaking vocabulary, (2) immature sentence 
patterns, (3) difficulty with auditory perception of consonant sounds, (4) a 
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Weyer tore | limited experience, (5) little interest in reading compositions for themselves, 
(6) a reluctance to express opinions, (7) a short attention span, (8) a 
5 pe a preference for manipulative materials, (9) little interest in abstract symbols, 


The Teacher's Source Book 





such as written words, (10) little interest in what books have to offer. 





The pupils of this group should proceed to the preparatory program 
as outlined in The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 1. 
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The pupils in the SECOND GROUP will probably exhibit some of the 
ee following characteristics: (1) a good speaking vocabulary, (2) the use of 


aa eee mature and varied sentence patterns, (3) an interest in expressing opinions 
Jesolo on a variety of topics, (4) interesting expression in written activities, 


peer ge. (5) an interest in reading compositions themselves, (6) an ability to recog- 
ial nize specific words from group compositions, (7) good auditory and visual 
discrimination, (8) an interest in dictating individual compositions, (9) an 


aie www | interest in reading library books (some may already be reading), 
LEVEL 3 | | souow me (10) the ability to listen effectively. 


ource Book 
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The pupils in this group should proceed with the Reading Units of Level 2 
as outlined in The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2, page 36, using 


‘«” | Just for Me as their “‘reader.”’ 
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Pupils in the THIRD GROUP will probably exhibit some of the following 
characteristics: (1) an adequate speaking vocabulary for most needs, 

(2) the use of sentence patterns that are complete but not as complex nor 
as varied as those of pupils in Group 2, (3) a limited use of descriptive 
words and precise terminology, (4) a tendency to talk at length but often 
without coherence or focus, (5) an active participation in discussion groups, 
(6) the ability to formulate sentences for written composition, with the 
teacher’s guidance, (7) the ability to listen to stories or talks and recall the 
sequence of ideas, (8) a successful experience with activities suggested for 
the compositions, (9) generally successful experiences with Word Perception 
Lessons 1-19, (10) the enjoyment of books during free time. 
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The pupils in this third group, also, should proceed with the Reading Units of 
Level 2 (page 36, The Teacher's Source Book) but will use For Me 
as their reader. 


A pupil in the FOURTH GROUP will probably exhibit some of the following 
characteristics: (1) a vocabulary that is sometimes inadequate to describe 
his experiences, (2) a hesitancy in speaking, (3) a tendency to repeat 
sentences or phrases in a search for the right words to convey his meanings, 
(4) a tendency to listen rather than to speak during a discussion, (5) the 
ability to be drawn into a discussion but not the inclination to contribute 
much voluntarily, (6) social immaturity, (7) the ability to contribute simple 
statements to a group composition, (8) pleasure at having compositions 
read to him and being able to point out his own sentence, (9) progress in the 
matching exercises used with the group compositions but also occasional 
difficulties with them, (10) difficulty with some of the word perception 
lessons, (11) an enjoyment of story periods when you read aloud, (12) the 
ability to listen attentively for short periods of time and to recall 
main ideas and important details. 


' The pupils in this group will also proceed with the Reading Units of Level 2 


(page 36, The Teacher’s Source Book) but their Level 2 program will be 
supplemented with selected sections from Level 1. You will select those 
sections your pupils need. Some teachers prefer to complete the essential 
Level 1 activities before beginning the Reading Units of Level 2; others 
prefer to proceed slowly using the Reading Units and supplementing them 
with activities from Level 1. 

The first of these patterns is probably to be preferred in most cases. 
In either case the pupils use For Me as their reader. 


is! 


Grouping Patterns 
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It is important that the instructional groups thus formed not be allowed to 
become fixed and inflexible. The result of good teaching might well be 
that pupils will be moved to a different instructional group. For example: 


* some school beginners have inadequate language skill simply because 
they have not had the opportunity to learn in their pre-school environment, 
but they will progress very rapidly in the school environment; 


® some children are shy and uncomfortable in the new environment and 
do not reveal their capabilities until they have adjusted; 


¢ some children who are very immature at the beginning take a sudden 
spurt and can then proceed more rapidly; 


* some children have physical or emotional problems that interfere with 
learning; when these are removed, progress should be rapid; 


° for a variety of reasons, children’s progress may be slowed up, or 
they may have been misgrouped originally; whatever the reason they 
must be transferred to a group progressing more slowly. 


Nor is it acceptable that instructional groups form barriers between 
children in your classroom. To prevent this, use a variety of grouping 
patterns for various purposes. Activity groups need not be identical (or 
even similar) to instructional groups. Some discussion and writing groups 
should be based on interests. Sub-groups to give needed instruction 
to small groups of children can cross group lines. 


THE LANGUAGE 
EXPERIENCE READING 
PROGRAM LEVEL 1 


» One group of pupils will proceed from the Introductory Units to the 
" Preparatory Program outlined in The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 1. 

The Preparatory Program of Level 1 has been planned to develop in 
slower-maturing children and slow-learning children the level of oral 
language and related skills that is necessary to succeed in beginning reading 
and writing. Recent investigations point up this necessity. Walter Loban 
states ‘‘Many pupils who lack skill in using speech will have difficulty in 
: rr mastering written tradition. Competence in the spoken language appears 
vane Oy 1 | | couowne to be a necessary base for competence in writing and reading.’’* 
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— 1 oem Be aa Before beginning Level 1, read carefully the Introduction to The Teacher's 
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The Teacher's 
Source Book 


Pay particular attention to pages 3 and 4 which describe the aspects of 
ma listening and speaking that are developed and how these in turn are 

pee related to reading and writing. 

anaes Teachers frequently find it difficult to plan effectively for this group of 

children because most of their school day should be spent in oral activities. 

You must organize your classroom so that, while you are engaged with 

other pupils, these children can work independently, sometimes individually, 

but often in small groups where they can talk among themselves. In planning 

for the activities of these pupils, you must recognize not only their language 

needs, but also their need for physical activity, in particular, their need 

for many of the manipulative kinds of activities and objects that are used 

in kindergarten classes. 

See pages 26 and 27 for possible activities. 

When pupils in this group have completed Level 1, you will want to assess 
their language level before they go on with Level 2. A Check List, to assist 
you in this assessment, is outlined on pages 163-164 of The Teacher's 
Source Book, Level 1. 

As these children proceed with Level 2, they likely will not need to repeat 
the Introductory Units. However, you should make sure that they have 
mastered the work outlined in Word Perception Lessons 1-19. 

This group of pupils will probably proceed more slowly throughout the 
remaining levels of the program. All but the exceptional children should 
be able to complete the work outlined for the B stream in the Source Books. 
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*Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School Children, p. 88. 
Research Report No. 1, copyright 1963, The National Council of Teachers of English. 
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wat = © indicates word perception lessons (Part 2, pages 184-246); 
ies © directs you to the Reading Unit Picture to be used and gives the theme 
Peart for the unit; 








e lists the core vocabulary to be stressed; 
® names the related reader selection to be used; 


e lists the Practice Book pages for the block. 
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READING UNITS 


As in the Introductory Units, the Reading Units of Level 2 begin with 
oral discussion and a group writing activity. At this level the discussion and 
writing should centre on a particular theme, since they are expected to 
establish a conceptual background for the reader story, as well as provide 
for growth in oral and written language. 

A large picture (from the set of Reading Unit Pictures) is provided to focus 
the attention of the group on an incident related to the unit theme. While 
pupils will begin by studying the picture, they should move from this to a 
consideration of their own experiences in similar situations. The reader 
selection is then more readily related to their own experiences. 

(Units 1 to 5 do not include a reader story, but are used to introduce the 
pattern of working from a picture, and to strengthen the foundation 
for ‘‘book reading.’’) 

At this stage more emphasis is placed on reading the composition. 
Instructional groups should not include pupils who cannot take part in 
reading activities. While it is not expected that at the beginning your pupils 
will remember all the words, or be able to read the complete compositions, 
they should, with your guidance, read parts of the composition, in many 
cases all of it. These compositions should be read and re-read on subsequent 
days, and children will gradually build a sight vocabulary from the activity. 
In addition, children should be constantly encouraged to use word percep- 
tion skills to help them with their reading. 

Suppose, for example, that the following composition has been written, 
using Picture 13 (The Teacher's Source Book, page 100). 


We found a raincoat and two boots in the cloakroom. 

We found a mitten, a coloring book, and a box of crayons 
in the lost-and-found box. 

Yesterday we all had to help Peter look for his lunch. 

He left it on the playground. 

We should be more careful of our things. 


17, 


Reading Units 
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Pupils re-reading this at a later date will not remember all the details, 
and will have some problems with word recognition. Wherever possible, 
guide the pupils to use context clues and phonic skills (visual-auditory 
perception of s, m, f, b, t, c, and / has been taught) so that they can figure 
out the words for themselves. Take advantage, also, of this opportunity 
to review phonic principles. 

It is not expected that all of these words would cause difficulty for any 
one group of children, but the following are given as illustrations of how 
a teacher might direct children having trouble: 


cloakroom 
Where did we look for things we had left behind? 


Where did we find the raincoat and the boots? 


Now read the whole sentence and see if cloakroom sounds right. 


boots 


What letter does the word begin with? What other words can you 
think of that begin with b? 


What word tells what we found and begins with the b-sound? 


Now read the whole sentence.... 


coloring 


Leave out that word and finish the sentence. Now think about the 
sentence. What kind of book did we find? 


What sound does coloring begin with? 
Look at your word. What letter does it begin with? 
Would coloring fit these? 


look 


What letter does the word begin with? Find a word in the second 
sentence that rhymes with it (looks the same at the end). 


What word rhymes with book and begins with 1? 


Now see if look sounds right in the sentence. 


playground 
Where did we find Peter’s lunch? 


yesterday 
Leave that word out and read the rest of the sentence. 
That word tells when we said we helped Peter. 


Now read the sentence. 


Reading Units 


This kind of activity may seem to slow down the reading, but it establishes 
a way of thinking about words that will lead to independence in word 
recognition. (The same procedure should be followed, as far as possible, 
in reading from For Me and Just for Me.) 


Following the reading, the composition can also be used to reinforce 
phonic principles already developed. Exercises such as the following 
can be used: 


(a) Find three words that begin with the letter |. Underline them. Listen 
for the I-sound as | say them. Think of two other words that begin 
with the I-sound. Watch while | write them. Underline the letter | in each. 


(b) Find two words that rhyme. Here are other words that rhyme with book 
and look. (Write took and cook on the board.) What are they? 


(c) Underline the word found. What would the word be if | changed 
the f to s? 


The teacher should also focus attention on core words for the unit (and 
review words) as they occur in the pupil compositions. Remember that it 
is important that pupils come to recognize these at sight, and while this 
will be a gradual process as the words occur repeatedly in his writing and in 
reader selections, continual emphasis by the teacher will speed up the 
process, and make the reading of Just for Me and For Me easier. 


Reading Units 
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Remember that your pupil composition is a teaching tool and use it 
to advantage. 


In the Language Experience Reading Program PUPIL COMPOSITIONS 
ARE YOUR BASIC INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. It is in using them that 
you teach pupils HOW to read. Under your direction, they APPLY these skills 
in reading the reader and in reading other materials independently. 


Because these compositions will be used over and over again to teach 
phonics and core words, and because pupils enjoy reading them independ- 
ently, they should be kept and kept in an easily accessible place. Many 
teachers use large easels on which to hang their charts. 


The latest one or two, while they are being re-read and studied, should 
probably be on the chalkboard or on the wall in the reading corner. This 
gives them immediate importance for instruction. 


Many teachers keep these charts available to the pupils for a whole year. 
When the students begin to write on their own, the charts form a handy 
reference for spelling. 


READING THE READER SELECTION 


Readers are added to the program in Reading Unit 5 (page 45, 
The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2). Children have already learned that 
printed words represent ideas. Up until this point their reading has been 
concerned with their own ideas as they have written them. Now they extend 
their experience to include the reading of the ideas of other authors. 


However, most pupils, at this point, are not independent readers and 
must not be expected to recognize every word in the readers. The emphasis 
in the first few selections at least should be on getting the main ideas. 
Indeed, for pupils who show fear and reluctance to tackle these unfamiliar 
pages, it is quite in order for the teacher to read while the children follow 
in their own books. It follows that pupils should not be forced to read orally 
at this stage. The focus is on each child reading for himself. Children will 
be vocalizing at this stage, but this is a necessary first step in learning 
to read silently. 


Remember, too, there is no artificial vocabulary control in these selections; 
insistence on the recognition of all words at this point will defeat your 
purposes. However, pupils must have preparation for these first excursions 
into reading a book. ‘‘Tell-and-read stories’ page 10, The Teacher’s 
Source Book, Level 2) are designed for use immediately before the reading. 
Background preparation was carried out in the oral discussion and writing 
of the Reading Unit. 


The reader selection is the culmination of a block of work. It should be 
read and discussed in one period. Remember that most of your instruc- 
tional time for reading is spent on the children’s composition. 


As pupils progress through Level 2, they will be building a sight vocabu- 
lary, increasing their knowledge of phonics and how to use it, becoming 
adept in using context clues, and becoming increasingly at ease with the 
process of interpreting someone else’s ideas represented in print. By the 
time they have finished this first reader, they should handle these selections 
(after adequate preparation) with ease. 


Another tool designed to help pupils become independent readers is the 
Practice Book. Because the focus is on reading right from the beginning, 
you will use some pages in an instructional situation — that is, you will 
work with the children in completing the exercises. Even at this level, of 
course, some pages (such as the pages on phonics) can be completed 
independently. 
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Since you are dealing with three, four, or more instructional groups, it is 
important to have a variety of independent activities that promote language 
growth and that can be carried on by the pupils without your close super- 
vision. For such activities, see pages 26 and 27 of this pamphlet. 


The reading units of Level 2 have sufficient scope to allow each child to 
achieve at his maximum capacity. It follows that as you proceed through 
the units, differences among the groups will become more pronounced. 


When the pupils who have been reading Just for Me have completed 
Level 2, they will proceed immediately to Level 3 and will use Follow Me 
and its accompanying Practice Book. 


With these pupils you will use the pattern of questions labelled A in 
The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 3. 








Those children who began with For Me as their reader should read 

Just for Me before proceeding to Level 3. This provides a period of consoli- 
dation for the pupils and should give you an opportunity to locate and 
correct any weaknesses. Pupils will enjoy re-reading the unit compositions 
in preparation for a second story centred on the themes. The Practice Book 
for For Me includes exercises to be used in conjunction with this reader. 

See page 183, The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 3. 


With this extra time and preparation, most of these children will proceed 
easily to Level 3. Some of them will require the depth of questioning of 
the A label, while the others will be guided by the list labelled B. 


LEVELS 3,4, AND 5 


The term “‘language experience’”’ implies that the four aspects of language 
are used in relation to a single idea. This was the focal part of the Language 
Experience Reading Program in Level 2. The strength of the program at 
Levels 3, 4, and 5 will only be realized if you continue to utilize the language 
experience techniques developed in Levels 1 and 2. The oral discussions 
and the group compositions are no less important at these stages. 


See pages 2 and 3, The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 3. 

The discussions and group writing are important, too, to provide the 
necessary conceptual background for the reader selections. The reading 
strand of the Language Experience Reading Program is intended to reinforce 
the idea that reading is a thinking process. It does this in part by providing 
pupils with stimulating selections that allow for in-depth interpretation. 

It is your responsibility as a teacher to make sure that your pupils have the 
necessary background and experience to understand the authors’ ideas. 

Because the selections in the reader are concerned with important ideas, 
they allow for different levels of interpretation according to the experience 
and ability of the reader. To provide for these differences, the Teacher’s 
Source Books for Levels 3, 4, and 5 suggest two levels of questions to guide 
pupils’ thinking. You will, of course, employ other questions to fit the needs 
of your particular pupils. 

The Interpretation Lessons are a vital strand of the Language Experience 
Reading Program at Levels 3, 4, and 5. For years, test results have shown 
that pupils are weaker in comprehension than in word recognition. In spite 
of this, reading programs have continued to include carefully sequenced 
programs to develop word recognition but have assumed that interpretation 
skill would be developed as the children discussed their reader selections. 
Yet it would seem logical that, if a high level of skill in interpretation is 
required, pupils should be taught as carefully planned a sequence of lessons 
in interpretation skills as in word recognition, with the reader selections 
being used to direct the application of the skills taught. 

Because the Language Experience Reading Program asks that pupils 
interpret, in some depth, thought-provoking selections, it also assumes the 
responsibility for teaching them to understand and to use the skills of 
interpretation. A special series of lessons is provided for this purpose 
(The Teacher’s Source Books, Part 3). These lessons are based on material 
separate from the reader. At Level 3, the selections for use in teaching the 
skills of interpretation are contained in the blue section at the back of 
My Practice Book. At Levels 4 and 5, Stories to Study A and B contain the 
interpretation selections (see The Teacher’s Source Books, Levels 4 and 5, 
page 10.) 
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BEGINNING THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE READING PROGRAM 
WITH SECOND- AND THIRD-YEAR PRIMARY PUPILS 


Some teachers ask if it is possible to start L.E.R.P. with second- or third- 
year primary children. It is entirely possible. 


For the pupils in second year primary, many teachers have found that it is 
wise to start with part of the Level 3 program, probably about Block 62. 
This will enable you to: 


(a) accustom the pupils to the method, particularly that of discussion and 
working independently in small groups, 


(b) accustom the pupils to reading a non-vocabulary-controlled reader, 


(c) assess the proficiency of the pupils in speaking, listening, and, 
especially, in writing and reading. 


(d) review skills, particularly word perception skills. 


Teachers have found that second-year pupils do not consider this 
‘““going back,’’ because the method of working is new, and because the 
reading selections are concerned with ideas that are interesting 
to these children. 


You may find very soon that some of your pupils are ready for Level 4, 
while some need the whole of the Level 3 program; there may even be a 
very small group that would profit from the beginning with part of the Level 2 
program. Most of your pupils will likely finish the Level 3 program and 
proceed to Level 4 later in the year. The guide to grouping is, of course, 
the needs of your pupils. 


For third-year primary pupils, most teachers begin in the first year on 
the program, with Level 5. They use the first two or three weeks as an 
assessment period, and may find that some pupils would be more comfort- 
able at Level 4, and a few perhaps at Level 3. 


_ Regardless of where you start your pupils in the Language Experience 
Reading Program, please remember that discussion, group writing, indi- 
vidual writing, listening lessons, and interpretation lessons are all as 
important as word perception lessons and reading in the reader. 


CLASSROOM 
ARRANGEMENTS 


It is recommended that classrooms be set up to allow for maximum use 
of language, and that children be provided with a variety of purposeful 
activities. The physical arrangement should be such that children have both 
the opportunity and the need to talk together about their work. Desks 
arranged in groups, open work spaces, interest centres, a library table, dis- 
cussion areas should be part of a language oriented classroom. However, 
the teacher is primarily responsible for creating an atmosphere in which 
language will flourish by: 


(1) teaching a sound language program, 
(2) providing many opportunities for pupils to use their language 


in group or individual activities. 


DIAGRAMS OF SOME POSSIBLE CLASSROOM ARRANGEMENTS 
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INDEPENDENT ACTIVITIES 


It is much easier for teachers to work with small groups of children if 
they have available a number of independent activities for the other children. 
These activities should be such that individual children or small groups can 
work without close teacher supervision. Teachers will recognize, of course, 
that activities which allow small groups of children to work together 
promote social as well as language growth. 


It is important that children at this stage develop good work habits. 
A quiet, businesslike classroom, in which children move about freely, 
working at a variety of activities, and quietly discussing mutual interests, 
provides a good atmosphere for learning. Teachers will find it well worth 
their while to expend the time and energy necessary to teach good group 
work-habits. Teachers who assume that children enter school knowing how to 
work together will find that they often create chaos rather than a good 
learning climate. And the two should never be confused. 


A number of activities that can be used before children can read and 
write independently follow: 


Suggested activities suitable for use during the first months of school: 


1. Pupils should have access to a record player and/or deletions as children translate the story 
and suitable records. (stories, nursery rhymes, into their own idiom. One first grader relating 
alphabet rhymes, etc.) ‘Little Red Riding Hood’”’ was overheard to 
say, “‘And then Grandmother said, ‘I’ll go and 
phone the woodcutter to come and shoot 
2. Tape stories as they are read during story periods. this wolf!’ ’’) 


Pupils can later listen to the tape as they 
look at the book. 
5. Paint centres — brushes, paints, and large 
sheets of paper should always be available. 
3. Arrange an attractive library corner. Include 
picture books that you have read to the class and 


books with familiar stories. Encourage both 
readers and non-readers to enjoy these. 


4. Using the pictures as a guide, children can 
“‘read’’ a favorite book to a small group of their 
peers. (Teachers should not worry about additions 
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6. Craft centres — material for modelling, box 
sculpture, cut-and-paste activities. 


7. Phonics tables. The teacher uses masking tape 
to divide table surface into sections. A picture (or 
consonant letter later in the year) is taped in 
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each section. Pupils are given envelopes of pictures 


which they sort into table sections according 
to initial sounds. 


8. Phonics scrapbook. Depending on the stage 


of development of the pupil, he is given a book with 


a letter or a key picture on each page. The pupil 
finds pictures of objects whose names begin with 
the sound represented by the letter (or with 

the same sound as the pictured object) 

and makes a scrapbook. 


9. The teacher has a classroom ‘“‘surprise box’’ 


filled with bits of everything. (Regular additions to 


its contents should be made.) Pupils will devise 
many ways of using the contents, for example by 


(a) classifying contents in a variety of ways — hard 


things, things for eating, soft things, rough 
things, old things, etc.; 


(b 


~~ 


figuring out how to use an unfamiliar object 
(or what it is); 


(c) comparing weights, size, etc.; 


(d 


~~ 


arranging objects in a particular order; 


(e) naming objects; 


(f) using objects from the box for riddles, learning 


to describe accurately, etc. 


10. Manipulative materials: building toys, peg 
boards, puzzles, etc., for children who need them. 


FOR USE 


PP fe eae 


11. Collections of pictures to be classified. 

12. Series of pictures to be arranged in sequence. 
13. Film strips to be used as basis for story telling. 
14. Puppet centre; Dramatic play. 

15. Interest centres — science, mathematics, art. 
16. Language activity cards. 

17. My Practice Book exercises. 

18. Worksheets. 

19. Small discussion groups — pupil-led. 


20. Taped listening activities. Tape exercises 

such as the listening exercise on page 272 (The 
Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2). This can be 
done by a small group of pupils. Listening lessons 
such as Lessons 5 and 30 can be taped (The 
Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2). Be sure that the 
group of children working at these lessons has a 
strong chairman who can stop the tape recorder 
(a pause button is useful) at the appropriate time 
and conduct the discussion. 
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